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nothing short of agony. ‘Thought for a while I 
should have to leave the meeting. But very un- 
expectedly, help came ; and the tribute of “ Thanks 
be to God who giveth the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” arose in my heart. It broke 
all down, and brought me once more to the mercy 
seat; which more than compensated for all the 
suffering passed through. I felt so thankful the 
warfare had been maintained. 

17th. Again and again am I given to feel 
and know, that yesterday’s manna will not 
satisfy to-day. Under a sense and feeling of 
this, am I again left poor as the very poorest. 
“Send I pray thee,O Heavenly Father! a little 
help from thy sanctuary and strengthen me out 
of Zion.” 

Ninth Mo. 5th. As our week-day meeting ap- 
proached, like poor Hezekiah, I did dare to ask 
for a “sign;” which was on this wise: that our 
friend, William Evans, might be sent to our 
meeting that day, with a little gospel message for 
me. I had hardly faith to believe my request 
would be heard, so unworthy did I feel. But 
hardly had I taken my seat in meeting, before 
William stepped in. I could scarcely believe it 
possible, as my eyes followed him to his seat. A 
fresh sense was then given of the mercy and com- 

assion of Him, who had thus regarded even to 

ear and answer my prayer. Tears flowed, and 
something like a little covenant was entered into. 
Our meeting was held in silence till toward the 
close; when our dear friend ministered to my 
state truly. Encouraging to bear quietly all the 
necessary baptisms, that so the portion of suffer- 
ing might be filled up for our own souls’ sake, and 
his body’s sake, which is his Church; quoting: 
“ The life is more than meat,” &c. The acknowl- 
edgement would, he believed, be raised in the 
hearts of some present, that “there is a God in 
Israel.” With more to the point so applicable 
and good. 

Tenth Mo. 13th. Awoke this morning under 
a quiet comfortable feeling; which has thus far 
gone with me through the day. Our meeting was 
a precious one to me; many comfortable Scrip- 
ture passages were brought to remembrance: such 
as, “ Thine eye shall see Jerusalem a quiet habi- 
tation,” &c., &e. Oh! how truly comforting it 
was after a long wintry season, not of days, weeks, 
or months only, but even years.* Still Thy good 
hand, though unseen, has followed me even when 
I was forgetful of Thee; and tempted, at times, 
almost to believe Thou hadst forgotten me. 

Eleventh Mo. 24th. “Commune with thine 
own heart and be still,” arose in the mind on 
awakening this morning. There has seemed for 
days past, no ability to commune or be still. 
Should this favor be once more granted, may I 
avail myself of the blessed privilege of asking 


counsel and direction of Him, who alone is able 
rightly to direct. We read that “A good man’s 
ways are ordered of the Lord.” This is what I 
covet. 

Twelfth Mo. 14th. Came to the city and 
1 « the Westtown Committee to-day. My heart 
was humbled during our sitting, under a pre- 
cious sense of the love and regard of our Heaven- 
ly Father afresh extended towards us. The 
covering overspread, had a very comforting and 
consoling effect upon my troubled mind. 

20th. Feeling this morning unusually cast 
down and disquieted, my mind seemed to turn 
toward the week-day meeting at Arch St. I 
strove to reason it away—faith being too low 
even to believe there was good in store for me. 
But dwelling under it some time, it finally set- 
tled for me to go. Whereupon this little petition 
was raised, “show me a token for good,” “ that 
the bones which thou has broken may rejoice.” 
I went in great weakness. And as I patiently 
waited, the Lord inclined unto me and heard my 
ery. Both immediately and instrumentally, was 
I fed. For towards the close of our meeting, 
dear Rachel Thornton, in a very impressive 
manner, revived this language: “ Fear thou not ; 
for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God: I will strengthen thee ; yea, I will help 
thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand 
of my righteousness.” With more enlargement, 
so comforting and good. O! for suitable returns 
for the favor of this day. 

Second Mo. 7th, 1850. Attended our old 
Quarterly Meeting, (Abington). A season, I 
feel it right to record, as being one of renewed 
favor; a fresh evidence being extended that He 
who blest and fed the multitude formerly, was in 
the midst,—satisfying hungry souls. It seemed on 
sitting down in meeting, as though I could hear 
the language, “I will bless the provision of Zion, 
and satisfy her poor with bread.” Which promise 
was livingly fulfilled. We had the company and 
labors of our dear friends Christopher Healy, 
Elizabeth Pitfield, and Sarah Hillman. 

Strengthen me, O Heavenly Father! more 
faithfully to follow thee, the few remaining days 
of my pilgrimage here; that I may be admitted 
to a resting place with thee, when this chequered 
scene closes. 

9th. Sincere desires have ascended this day 
for preservation. And not only for myself, but 
for the church and people, that the Lord would 
be pleased to “spare his people and give not his 
heritage to reproach.” 

Third Mo. 14th. Through indisposition I was 
not able to assemble with my friends this day, 
which had been anxiously and pleasantly looked 
towards. This feeling brought afresh to remem- 
brance days long since gone by, when meeting 
days were greeted with such delight. Truly 
youthful days are days of favor; those when we 
are nursed and dandled as it were on the knee, 
My heart is often humbled in the remembrance 
of the loving-kindness of my Heavenly Father 
extended toward me in those days. Often at- 
tended with a fear that they will prove my best 
days. 
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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

Seventh Mo. 20th, 1849. ’Tis when we are 
weak, that the enemy seeks to lay waste our little 
strength, and even to destroy. That I have 
feared of latter times I never shall see one of the 
“days of the Son of man” again. Nevertheless, 
have endeavored, like poor Job, to retain mine 
integrity. Suffer me not, O Heavenly Father, 
to let go the shield of faith through this season 
wherewith thou hast seen meet to prove me. I 
am willing to go even yet deeper into baptism, 
if I may only know a rising unto newness of life, 
when thou seeth meet to say, It is enough. 

On the evening of the 25th of Seventh Month, 
1849, our dear friend, Sarah Emlen, was sud- 
denly brought low by a stroke of paralysis; 
which affected the whole of her right side, and 
deprived of the power of speech. It was thought 
she knew those around her for about twenty-four 
hours, when she became insensible, and lay in an 
unconscious state till about 12 o’clock, Sixth-day 
night, the 27th, when she quietly passed away to 
her everlasting home. The unexpected and sud- 
den death of this dear friend and mother in the 
Church, has caused sadness in many hearts ; and 
we feel that a great one hath fallen in our Israel. 
May He, whose she was and whom she served, 
be pleased to bless and sanctify this dispensation 
of his providence, not only to my own poor soul, 
but to all who have been the objects of her love. 
The travail of her soul was great; which I have 
been sensible of, in seasons gone by. Through 
her ministry, or rather the ministry that flowed 
through her, have I been brought to make sacri- 
fices long called for. Ah! those were days of 
favor, when the Lord cast his mantle over me, 
and bid me live. 

3l1st. Attended the funeral of our dear friend, 
Sarah Emlen. It was large. And of the many 
there, not a few were sincere mourners, being 
made sensible of our great loss—the harvest truly 
being great, and such “laborers few.” At the 
grave, our aged friend, Hannah Gibbons, and also 

annah Rhoads, were engaged in testimony. 
After the interment, the company went into the 
meeting-house: where Wm. Scattergood, David 
a = and Hannah Gibbons, ministered unto us. 

ighth Mo. Ist. Attended, in company with 
brother J. and sister P., Birmingham Monthly 
eeting. We had hardly settled into silence in 
meeting, ere a spirit of drowsiness assailed; and 
ch what a struggle and combat I had! It was 





























































* That skilful veteran in the Lamb’s army, Thomas 
Scattergood, during his long tarriance in England in 
the service of the gospel, noted: “Suffering is work 
done.” And again: “It is not suffering when we see 
fully and feel what we have to suffer for; but when we 
have to live day after day, and week after week, and 
year after year, by faith alone and hope alone that 
there will be a change. This is suffering.” 















Fourth Mo. 2ist. During the past week, at- 
tended our Yearly Meeting. Many of us have 
now returned as with our hands on our loins, 
pleading that we may be “spared,” and “thy 
heritage not given to reproach.” Keep, dearest 
Father! thy chosen messengers and servants, 
those who have long followed thee through many 
and deep sufferings. Strengthen them, oh afresh 
strengthen them, to stand firm for thy blessed 
cause and testimony on earth. That so “ others, 
seeing their good works, may glorify our Father 
which is in Heaven.” 

Fifth Mo. 19th. Attended West Chester Meet- 
ing. Our friend Elizabeth Evans was there. 
She revived the Scriptures: “Fear not, thou 
worm Jacob,” &c., for 1 am with thee, &c. When 
thou passest through the waters and the fire, I 
will be with thee, &c. The tried, tempted and 

roved soul, was sweetly encouraged. Said the 
Leet was nearer such than they were aware of ; 
that the enemy’s power was limited. And, more- 
over, that the day of deliverance was drawing 
nigh, &c. The young people were, with an 
earnest call, invited to come. Some in an especial 
manner, who were putting off the great work, 
thinking it was time enough yet. They were 
shown that no hour of the day was exempt from 
the call of death. That though we had an in- 
stance left of one—the thief on the cross—being 
saved at the last, there was but the one; and that 
was left that none need despair, and also that none 
might presume. 

Seventh Mo. 9th. Week-day meeting at Sixth 
Street, Philada. Though feeble both in body 
and mind, yet felt drawn to assemble for the 
solemn purpose of worship. The enemy seemed 


to take advantage of my weakness; which for 
awhile caused a hard struggle. A short commu- 
nication, addressed to a tried and proved state, 


from dear Sarah Hillman, raised the life. She 
was followed by William Evans, and Elizabeth 
Pitfield: all tending to make glad the heritage 
of God. When this pure stream flows unmixed 
from the fountain, how it enlivens the parched 
ground! how it causes the heart of the dumb to 
sing for joy! Tears of gratitude were poured 
forth to Him, who condescended to our low estate, 
blessed the provision of Zion, and satisfied her 
poor with bread. 

18th. Attended the week-day meeting at Arch 
St. Under the ministry of Samuel Bettle I was 
instructed ; he revived the Scripture, “I waited 
patiently on the Lord and He inclined unto 
me,” &c., and was led tenderly to sympathize 
with some present “who had fasted many days,” 
not daring to open their lips in prayer to Him, 
who alone could help. He assured that as these 
patiently waited, they would be lifted out of the 
miry clay, and a new song would be put into 
their mouths: the very words of dear William 
Evans last Third-day, to some he was addressing. 
Samuel impressed it upon us to enter into the 
vineyard at the call, and labor, as such only 
would receive wages. He dwelt very sweetly 
upon the mercy of Him, who called even at the 
eleventh hour. 

(To be continued.) 
isoinibadbaliliiiaibetstiinn 

I have been enabled to commit my soul to 
Him who says: “ Him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out,” and who is “able to save to 
the uttermost.” These two texts have been as 
sheet anchors, by which my soul has outrode 
many a storm when otherwise hope would have 
failed. “In no wise” takes in all characters, and 
“to the uttermost” goes many a league beyond 
all difficulties. I recommend these anchors, they 
are sure and steadfast.—John Newton. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Persia and the Persians—No. 1. 

This is the title of a work written by 8. G. W. 
Benjamin, lately Minister of the United States 
to Persia. It gives considerable insight into the 
physical characteristics of a country, and the 
social, political and religious peculiarities of a 
nation with which the general reader is but little 
acquainted. It is hoped that some information 
drawn from its pages may prove interesting. 

Persia extends from the Caspian Sea on the 
north, to the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea on 
thesouth. The west and northwest have a broken 
surface, rolling and mountainous, and partaking 
of the general character of the adjoining parts 
of Asia Minor. The central and eastern portions 
of Persia form a vast elevated tableland from 
four to six thousand feet above the sea. 

The great Elburz ranges of mountains, whose 
main direction is from east to west across the 
northern part of the country, reach their greatest 
height in the peak of Demavend which is not 
less than 21,000 feet in elevation. The provinces 
lying north of these ranges, between them and 
the Caspian Sea, present a great contrast in 
climate to those of Central Persia. On the 
northern side the mountains concentrate the 
humidity from the Caspian; fog and clouds are 
frequent; the moisture is deposited in heavy and 
frequent rains ; and numerous streams leap down 
the precipices of the rocky Elburz and meander 
across the alluvial plains that border the sea. 
This abundance of humidity produces a won- 
derful vegetation, perennial in loveliness, and 
almost tropical in its variety and luxuriance. 
The roads wind through primeval forests of ex- 
traordinary density and beauty, whose venerable 
trees are clothed with the velvet of emerald 
mosses, or embraced by the tendrils of clambering 
lianas. Near the sea, the wilderness gives place 
to cultivated orchards, or to spacious lawns and 
vistas of barley-fields, and steaming fields of rice. 

But the stranger, however fascinated he may 
be with the charms of one of the loveliest regions 
on the globe, is warned to be on his guard, to 
carry with him rifle and quinine, and not to tarry 
there except in the early spring-time. For in 
these forests lurk the panther and the tiger, the 
frequent and the persistent mosquito, and the 
venomous serpent; while the deadly miasma 
floats like a spirit of evil over the rice-fields. But 
as one begins to reach the upper shelves of the 
mountains, he enters upon very different scenery ; 
and when he reaches the summit, he looks on 
parched plains, extending south with scarcely an 
interruption for 600 miles. The atmosphere is 
likewise altogether changed. On the northern 
side the damp heat causes the perspiration to 
start as if from a steam-bath, while on the south 
side of the Elburz the air is dry, devoid even of 
dew the greater part of the year; and although 
the mercury ranges at a higher point, the heat 
is less relaxing than in the Caspian provinces. 
The average annual rainfall of Central and 
Southern Persia is but about seven inches. Al- 
though the heat in summer is excessive, ranging 
from 105° to 110° Fahrenheit, yet the dryness 
of the air is opposed to malarial and many other 
diseases ; and the climate is favorable to foreigners 
who avoid exposure to the midday sun and live 
temperately. 

The mighty plains of central Persia roll away 
like a great sea, dotted at long intervals by islands 
of verdure, and reddish-gray ridges which rise 
above the plain like rocky headlands. Almost 
the whole of this vast area is dependent upon 
irrigation for the scanty vegetation which grows 
upon a comparatively small portion of the surface ; 


and this irrigation is dependent upon the snows 
which cover the lofty ridges which rear them. 
selves at intervals. In the valleys at the foot of 
these mountains where irrigation is possible, 
abundant crops are produced; but enormous 
tracts of this country are mere deserts, often 
covered only with sand, gravel and salt, almost 
entirely destitute of water and in parts to be 
traversed with cireumspection on account of d 
— in which persons have lost their 
ives. 

A peculiar feature of the great table-land of 
Persia is seen in the wind-storms. They are 
most formidable in Kerman, the southernmost 
province, where it is said an army was once over. 
whelmed by a sudden storm of dust. One which 
the writer witnessed came up with the appearance 
of an impending thunder-storm, conveying every 
impression that there was to be a general con- 
vulsion of the elements. It approached rapidly, 
and when within two or three miles the distant 
landscape became obscured as if by a cloud-burst 
of rain, rushing furiously over the plains, while 
we drove before it for shelter. But when the 
storm struck us it was accompanied by neither 
rain nor lightning, but only wind and a terrific 
cloud of driving dust, careering forward in dense 
whirlwinds, completely shutting out every object 
at the distance of a hundred yards. Happily, 
these dry-storms of Persia are generally of the 
briefest duration, and are not often as dangerous 
as those of the Sahara. 

There is reason to believe that the vast desert 
of Khorassan in Eastern Persia, was at one time 
the bed of an inland sea, which has dried, up as 
the Caspian is now slowly evaporating. In the 
southwestern Persia, the mountain ranges trend 
with remarkable regularity from southeast to 
northwest, separated by regular valleys like wave 
hollows, and intersected by tremendous defiles, 

Such is the country occupied by one of the 
most ancient nations of the earth, which filled a 
conspicuous place long before the Christian era. 
In modern times it has had comparatively little 
intercourse with the civilized nations of Europe. 
This is partially due to its location, which renders 
it difficlt of access by land; and partially to the 
fact that it has very few good harbors on its 
ocean coast, and almost no foreign commerce by 
water. 

The population is estimated at about 9,000,000 
people. Among these are numerous Turks, Ar 
menians, Arabs and other tribes, which have 
been domesticated in the country by the various 
political changes that it has passed through. 
The Persians proper are described as a handsome, 
witty, vivacious and intelligent race. “To them 
are due the arts, the philosophy, the science, and 
the poesy for which Persia is famous.” 

The present capital of Persia is Teheran, situ- 
ated in the northern part of the great central 
plateau. It was made the seat of government 
100 years ago, and is an active, thriving city of 
about 200,000 inhabitants. Ispahan in the cen- 
tral part of Persia, and Shiraz in the South, 
both ancient and noted cities, lie nearly south of 
it—the three being nearly in a line. Being on 
a dry plain, where there is no water, it depends 
for its supply of this prime necessity of life, on 
subterranean acqueducts which convey the pre 
cious fluid from the base of the mountains. 

The palace of the Shah at Teheran contains 
many interesting apartments. Among these 8 
the Royal Library with its collection of manw 
script volumes. The grand audience chamber 
is one of the most imposing halls in the world. 
The floor is paved with beautiful glazed tiles, 
arranged in the most exquisite mosaic. In 
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centre of the hall is a large table overlaid with 
beaten gold, and a long row of arm chairs are 
massively splendid with the same costly material 
covering every inch of space. At the end of the 
hall is the famous Peacock Throne, brought from 
Delhi by Nadir Shah, covered with gold and 

recious stones, in a profusion that places the 
— estimate of its value at not less than 
$13,000,000. 

The magnificence of the Shah’s audience-hall 
is still further heightened by the fact that here 
also are stored many of the crown jewels. Ina 
glass case one sees a large heap of pearls dense 
asa pile of sand on the seashore. Diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires catch the eye at 
every turn, sometimes flashing forth like a crimson 
or a green fire on the brass of a buckle or a 
helmet worn at the front of battle ages ago. 
There, too, is a globe of the world, 20 inches in 
diameter, turning on a frame of solid gold; the 
surface of the earth is represented by precious 
stones, different colors being used to indicate the 
divisions of land and sea; the ocean is entirely 
of turquoise, and Persia is represented by a com- 
pact mosaic of diamonds. The famous Dar-i-noor 
or Sea of Light, the second of known diamonds 
in quality, size and value, is kept carefully locked 
in a double iron chest, but is shown on rare 
occasions, and is worn by the Shah on great 
State days. 

In accordance with the ideas that prevail in 
many oriental countries, the houses of the better 
class have separate apartments for the women to 
which no man has access but the master of the 
house. These are called the Anderoon. All the 
mansions, even the most costly, are constructed 
of sun-dried bricks,—a material which has been 
in favor in those regions from the remotest an- 
tiquity ; and which is very durable in that dry 
and hot climate. . 

“It is interesting,” says our author, “to watch 
the builders at work. They wear long tunics 
which are tucked into their girdles when working. 

The one above sings out in a musical tone, 
‘Brother, in the name of God, toss me a brick!’ 
The one below, as he throws the brick, sings in 
reply, ‘Oh, my brother! in the name of God, 
behold a brick!’ ” 

The flat roofs are of mud, partly from the 
scarcity and costliness of wood in central Persia; 
and partly also because a roof of great thickness 
furnishes a better protection from the long dry 
heat of summer. Heavy undressed timbers are 
laid across from one wall to another; on these 
comes the lathing, or a layer of dry twigs, and 
then a layer of mud 10 or 12 inches thick. 
During the summer such a roof becomes very 
hard ; and when the surface is slightly inclined, 
to allow the water to run off, long and heavy 
rains are required to penetrate it. After the wet 
season, the surface is rolled again for the next 
winter. With these precautions such roofs last 
a long time in Persia. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


The Peace of God Exemplified. 

When Christ was about to leave the world, 
and go to the Father, He said to his disciples, 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 
Which plainly signifies that the world has a 
peace which differs from the peace that Christ 
gives to his disciples; and which He left with 
them for their enjoyment, and for the comfort of 
all his dedicated followers. But the peace which 
the world gives may so resemble the true “ peace 
of God, which passeth all the understanding” of 
the natural man, as to require great care lest we 
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substitute the peace which the friendship, and 
the fellowship, and the praise of men give us, for 
that Divine peace which flows from a spiritual 
acquaintance with God. 

Where the peace of the world fills the heart, 
the peace of God cannot enter. But there is a 
woe on them that are at ease in Zion, and that 
ery peace, peace, where there is no peace. While 
a blessing is upon such as are reviled and perse- 
cuted, and all manner of evil said against them 
falsely for Christ’s name’s sake ; for this tends to 
keep them humble; and it is the humble that the 
Lord teaches of his ways, and the meek that He 
guides in the true paths of peace. So “acquaint 
thyself with God and be at peace.” But how 
are we to acquaint ourselves with God, only as 
we draw nigh to Him in the spirit of our minds, 
and in faith listen to his teachings as inwardly 
revealed? For He says, “I will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the way thou shalt go; I will 
guide thee with mine eye.” And He said to 
Israel of old, “I am the Lord thy God which 
teacheth thee to profit, which leadeth thee by the 
way thou shouldst go. O that thou hadst heark- 
ened to my commandments! Then had thy peace 
been as a river, and thy righteousness as the 
waves of the sea.” But they became disobedient 
and rebellious, so that the same prophet said of 
them, “ Woe to the rebellious children that take 
counsel, but not of Me; and that cover with a 
covering, but not of my spirit; that they may 
add sin to sin; that walk to go down into Egypt, 
and have not asked at my mouth; to strengthen 
themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, and to 
trust in the shadow of Egypt! Therefore shall 
the strength of Pharaoh be your shame, and the 
trust in the shadow of Egypt your confusion.” 

How is it with us now in this day, who profess 
to be the spiritual Israel of God? Are we not, 
too many of us, taking counse! but not of God? 
Are we not striving to cover our hypocrisy with 
a covering, but not of his Spirit? And thus add- 
ing sin to sin? Are we not turning our backs 
upon Zion, the city of our former solemnities, 
and walking to go down again into the Egyptian 
bondage and darkness which our forefathers 
were, with a Divine power, led out of? And is 
it not without asking at his mouth? And do 
we not strengthen ourselves in the strength of 
Pharaoh, and trust in the shadow of Egypt, in 
stead of abiding under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty, as in former years? Therefore has the 
strength of Pharaoh become our shame, and the 
trust in the shadow of Egypt our confusion. Has 
not the spirit of discord and confusion entered 
the hearts of many individuals, and also disturbed 
the harmony of families? And more to be de- 
plored, as it is more openly visible, has it not 
entered many of our meetings for worship and 
discipline, and so filled them with disunity and 
strife, that the Son of Peace finds no room for a 
dwelling, nor even a quiet place whereon to lay 
his head ? 

But verily there is a reward for the righteous, 
and verily there is a peace which the world can- 
not give nor take away. “And the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them that make 
peace ;” but not of them that disturb the peace 
of our assemblies without the qualifying power. 
And notwithstanding in this word the nghteous 
shall have tribulation, yet their reward is glori- 
ous. For they are at times permitted to feel, 
even in the silent watches of the night, when no 
disturbing element intervenes, the peace of God 
to flow as a river, and their righteousness as the 
waves of the sea. But where the spirit of man 
bears rule, the peace of the world may flow, but 
the peace of God is not there. And here, my 
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chief concern in writing this seems to be, that 
none of us may rest satisfied with the peace that 
the world gives, and thus fail to receive and en- 


joy that true peace which Christ has left for his 


humble, dedicated followers. And although He 
has ascended on high, and inhabiteth eternity, 
yet He condescends to dwell also “ with him that 
is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones.” And how it does revive the 
drooping heart, when the peace of God flows in 
as a river, and swallows up, or drives away, all 
worldly cares! For then we can feel, “that the 
work of righteousness is peace, and the effects of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance forever.” 
So it is no wonder that such are revived and en- 
abled. to thank God and take courage. “ But 
there is no peace, saith the Lord, unto the wicked.” 
So “let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts; and let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon.” But every weary Christian traveller 
knows, that in this world we have tribulation. 
But the comforting presence of Him who speaks 
peace on earth and goodwill to men, abundantly 
compensates for all. D. H. 
Dublin, Ind., Twelfth Mo. 22d, 1886. 


ccantieptnetalidisiaiamantaaneotin 
An Inquiry into the Character and Tendencies 
of Secret Societies. 
(Continued from page 238.) 

Allusion has been made on a preceding page 
to Charles G. Finney’s temporary connection 
with the order of Freemasons, yet in looking 
over his Autobiography (edited by his son) I 
was surprised not to find in it any reference to 
his Masonic experience, notwithstanding he had 
once been threatened with assassination as a 
penalty for his exposure of the secret institution. 
His book of 272 pages thereupon, is entitled 
“The Character, Claims and Practical Workings 
of Freemasonry.” 

In his introduction, Finney states that at the 
age of twenty-one years, when he was quite in- 
different upon the subject of religion, an uncle 
of his persuaded him to unite with the Free- 
masons, representing to him that as he was away 
from home and among strangers, it would be to 
his advantage to unite with such an order, because 
he would then be sure to find friends wherever 
he went. He accordingly united with a lodge, 
and went through the first three degrees, or as 
far as what is styled by them the “the Sublime 
degree of Master Mason.” This occurred while 
he was in the State of Connecticut. Returning to 
Adams, in his native State, New York, he affiliated 
with the Masonic lodge in that place, the Master 
of the-lodge being a deist. “There were in that 
lodge,” Finney remarks, “some as thoroughl 
irreligious men as I have ever associated with 
anywhere, and men with whom I never would 
have associated had they not been Freemasons.” 

Four years later, however, Finney experienced 
a thorough change of heart. Then the oaths 
with which he was familiar appeared to his 
spiritually-informed vision “ monstrously profane 
and barbarous,” so that, he says, “ upon reflection 
and examination, and after a severe struggle and 
earnest prayer, I could not consistently remain 
with them. My new life instinctively and irre- 
sistibly recoiled from any fellowship with what 
I then regarded as ‘ the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness.” Although he withdrew quietly from the 
lodge, yet afterward he felt it his further duty, 
as occasion arose, and as opportunities were 
afforded for examining the institution more thor- 
oughly, to speak freely in regard to it, being con- 





vinced that it was highly dangerous to the State, 
and in every way injurious to the cause of Christ. 

The first formal revelation of Masonry in this 
country, is stated to have been made by William 
Morgan, of Batavia, New York, (a seceder from 
the order) who, in the year 1826, published a 
pamphlet entitled “Illustrations in Masonry,” 
in which the ceremonies of initiation and the 
obligations of the first three degrees were disclosed. 
For this publication, Morgan was abducted by 
Freemasons, confined in the magazine of the 
United States fort at Niagara, and from thence 
taken in a boat, and, as is alleged, drowned in 
the Niagara River. Miller, the publisher of 
Morgan’s book, was also forcibly carried off, but 
the citizens of Batavia, being apprised of the 
violent procedure, pursued the kidnappers and 
finally rescued their prisoner. 

As a result of Morgan’s exposure, and the 
excitement upon the subject thence following, 
probably nine-tenths of the 50,000 Masons then 
in the United States, turned their backs upon the 
lodge to enter it no more. Although the number 
of adherents of the order at that time may not 
seem to have been dangerously great,* yet they 
even then were found to boast that the civil 
officers of the country were largely in their hands. 
Finney remarks, “I do not recollect a magistrate, 
or a constable, or a sheriff, in the county, [where 
I resided] that was not at that time a Freemason.” 
The adverse combination was such in the locality 
where Morgan had been abducted, that the fact 
of the murder was never judicially proven so as 
to fasten it upon thealleged perpetrators,—courts, 
sheriffs, witnesses, jurors, seemed struck with an 
inability to do anything in the premises. Like- 
wise, the newspapers fell into a similar conspiracy 
of silence, and refusing generally to publish the 
disclosures, it was found necessary to establish 
other newspapers for that purpose. 

In 1828, an encampment of Knights Templars 
at Leroy, New York, after a protracted debate 
between the members, concluded to disclose all 
the secrets of the order, including twelve degrees 
of Masonry beyond the first three revealed by 
Morgan. Several months later, eighteen others 
were added, making thirty-three in all that were 
then revealed. A committee, of whom the late 
Thurlow Weed was one, reported the following 
year that in New York State 400 initiates had 
publicly denounced the institution, and that 
thousands had silently withdrawn.” 

A Baptist minister in good standing, Elder 
Bernard, who had been a distinguished Mason, 
published a work entitled “ Light on Masonry,” 
which did much to enlighten his brethren and 
the general public on the subject. 

Meanwhile, Freemasonry became an issue in 
politics, the Anti-masonic movement culminating 
in a National Convention, held in Philadelphia 
in 1830. It was attended by 112 delegates, among 
whom were Amasa Walker, William H. Seward 
and Thaddeus Stevens. They issued an“ Address 
to the People of the United, States,” which ap- 
pears to have been attended with good results. 
Chief Justice Marshall writing to Edward Everett 
(1833) that he had not attended a lodge for 
thirty or forty years, goes on to say: “I thought 
it, however, a harmless play-thing, which would 
liveits hour and pass away, until the murder or ab- 
duction of Morgan was brought before the public. 
That atrocious crime, and I had almost said, the 
still more atrocious suppression of the testimony 
concerning it, demonstrated the abuse of which the 


*I give C. G. Finney’s figures. They appear to be 
an underestimate. Myron Holley who effectively with- 
stood the order in New York, stated that in 1826 there 
were 22,000 members in that State. 
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oaths prescribed by the order were susceptible, 

and convinced me that the institution ought to 

be abandoned as one capable of producing much 

evil, and incapable of producing any good which 

might not be effected by safe and open means.” 
(To be continued.) 


i 


WHILE WE MAY. 


The hands are such dear hands; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, 
With trifles scarcely thought about, 
So many times; they do 
So many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips 
That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 
Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear familiar feet that go 

Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 

Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 
We may be mute, 
Not turning quickly to impute 

rrave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find. 
We see them; for not blind 
Is Love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
They will not be 
Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 
Days change so many things—yes, hours, 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient ; for we know 
There’s such a little way to go. 
—Publice Ledger. 


———————-—e——__. 


Selected. 


THE ELDER BROTHER. 


The sun was set. The twilight dim had gathered, 
And, ’gainst the window-pane 

The fierce north wind sent sudden, spiteful flurries 
Of mingled sleet and rain. 


My easy-chair was drawn before the fire, 
Benny was on my knee, 

When low he whispered, “I don’t see, Aunt Dolly, 
When folks are small like me, 


“ How they get on without a nice big brother. 
Why, even Tommy Stead 

Who bullies all my mates—don’t dare to touch me; 
He’s afraid, you see, of Ned.” , 


Just then he shyly pointed o’er his shoulder, 
With such a proud, fond look, 

At his tall brother Edward sitting near us, 
Intent upon a book. ; 


“He carries the umbrella when ’tis raining, 
And gives the most to me; 

And helps me find the very far off places 
In the geography ; 


“ And splains the sums, and makes the fractions easy.” 
Here Benny heaved a sigh. 

“T don’t like riffemtic; but Ned says, ‘ Benny, 
Be brave, my lad, and try.’ 


“He has long patience, and he’s very clever. 
Why, once he made a cart, 

And once he made a trap that caught a sparrow; 
And ’cause it hurt my heart 


“To see the wild thing flutter, he soon freed it, 
And smiled when off it fled ; 

And when I’m scared because it’s dark, or lightens, 
He takes me in his bed.” 


The blue eyes closed. Perhaps the gentle sand-man 
Had touched the golden head ; 
For low it drooped. But smiles still curved the sweet 


lips; 
He dreamed, perhaps, of “ Ned.” 


oro 


For “‘ The Friend,” 
Pastors. 


A paid pastorate as “the need of the Church,” 
having been advocated by persons claiming to 
be Friends, the following thoughts are presented ; 

Among the spiritual gifts bestowed by the 
Head upon its members is the service of pastor 
or shepherd, (Eph. iv. 11.) The proper business 
of a shepherd is to watch over and guard the 
flock, and this duty rests in measure on all the 
members, according to their growth in spiritual 
knowledge; for the members of the one body are 
designed to be mutally helpful, one to the other, 

The reception and exercise of spiritual gifts 
have been recognized by the Society of Friends 
from its rise. ‘The ministry is an important ser- 
vice, to be performed in the ability which God 
giveth; yet, those entrusted with it are members 
of, and subject to the body. Another important 
service is that of the elders, their labors are more 
private than the ministers, but both, in the right 
exercise of their respective gifts, “feed the flock 
of God ;” and in taking the oversight thereof, are 
not, as lords over God’s heritage, but “ensamples 
to the flock.” Friends also recognize the special 
office of overseer. Among the duties assigned to 
these, are the taking the first official action in 
the case of delinquents; which cannot be rightly 
performed unless the overseers are spiritually 
minded persons themselves. Under a sense of 
their own liability to err, they should try every 
means to bring about the reformation of offenders 
before said official action is taken. 

There are different degrees of religious experi- 
ence; yet as there is a faithfulness on the part of 
members to divine requiring many may be en- 
gaged in the exercise of spiritual gifts, who have 
not been officially recognized by the CT 
special appointment. Faithfulness to the Head, 
by the members, individually and collectively, 
in comparatively smaller or larger matters, is 
the need of the Church. “We need not go from 
our principles to do good.” 

Some who claim the name of Friends appear 
to entertain the idea that a revival of primitive 
zeal, and success in the ingathering of souls, do 
not require primitive simplicity and self-denial. 
The necessity of entering in at the strait gate 
and walking in the narrow way which leadeth 
unto life, is not set forth by these as essential; 
and those who, by example and precept, have in- 
culeated this doctrine of Christ have, in some in- 
stances been set at nought, as hinderers of the 
work of the Lord. 

Some have manifested much interest in mi 
sionary work. Organizations have been formed 
for the special purpose. Some of the Yearly 
Meetings are making a combined effort in said 
direction with special provision for the purpose. 
The Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends, Philadelphia, appears to be an outside 
arrangement, which presents the idea that there 
is not within the regular organization of Friends’ 
meetings sufficient provision for every right re 
ligious labor. 

The Society of Friends has ever been a mi¢ 
sionary people. Its members, particularly in its 
earlier days, have largely engaged in labors for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the 





earth. Its mission has been to bring people to 
Christ ; to bring them off from a dependence on 
the teachings of men to Christ Jesus their free 
teacher. The service was performed in entire 
harmony with their testimony against a hireling 
ministry. There is no question but the world 
and the things of the world have hurt the spirit- 
ual life, and benumbed the spiritual energies of 
many of its members; yet all through the years 
there were faithful servants and hand-maidens 
who did good service in their day and genera- 
tion. Thomas Shillitoe, Stephen Grellett, Daniel 
Wheeler and others, performed missionary service 
without a compromise of principle. 

It is now apparent that there are persons in 
membership with Friends, who are endeavoring 
to remove the Society from its original basis by 
the establishment of a system of clergy and laity ; 
which system does away, to a large extent, with 
the mutual help and privileges of the members 
of the body of Christ. Ifa hired pastor success- 
fully performs the functions of his office, he must 
necessarily be a sort of confessor for the people. 
And if he is called and supported by meetings 
as a minister, he prepares his sermons or so ar- 
ranges them that at the time appointed for divine 
worship he gives utterance to the thoughts al- 
ready prepared, and the thoughts of the hearers 
following his speech, they may conclude that 
they have been performing the worship of God. 
Such service comes far short of the solemn silence 
of all flesh in the blessed fellowship with the 
Father and his Son Jesus Christ. But when the 
minister speaks as the oracle of God, and reaches 
the Divine witness in the hearts of the people, 
the latter will have something to digest and profit 
by. 

"The departures so prevalent at the present 
time are evidently the result of doctrines at vari- 
ance with Friends’ principles. All efforts to lop 
off the branches will av rail nothing in the way of 
reformation. Nothing short of a faithful return 
to first principles will heal the breaches and re- 
store the paths to walk in. It is a blessed thing 
to receive the truth in the love of it, and live and 
abide in it to the end. ADAM SPENCER. 

Springford, Ontario. 


Ceremonies in Covenant-making. 
In ancient times there were different ways of 
ratifying an alliance, but significant ceremonies 


always accompanied the act. Presents were 
given and received, or food was shared. The 
firmest agreement of all was the blood covenant. 
It consisted in the persons sealing the alliance 
by piercing some part of the body and drinking 
on other’s blood. Not less binding was the 
eating of salt together, a custom still preserved 
among the Bedwy Arabs. Salt, consecrating the 
table of the common people as well as that of 

rinces, is, in Homer called “the divine ;” and 

ustathius says, in his commentary on the Iliad: 
“Salt is the symbol of friendship, because duration 
and continuance lie in the idea of friendship, and 
salt insures these very qualities.” And the 
Arab has the same conception of salty substances, 
for when he proves faithless to any one with 
whom he has shared his bread, he excuses his 
behaviour by saying, “ There was no salt in the 
bread.” The custom of ratifying an alliance by 
the sacrificing of animals is found among all 
the ancient nations. The ceremony was common 
among the Israelites, as is shown by the covenant 
made between God and Abram. The rite ob- 
served by the Old Babylonians, Hebrews, Mace- 
donians, and other nations, was as follows : 

One or more beasts were killed, and cut into 
two equal parts. These parts were then placed 
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opposite to each other, and the parties to the 
covenant walked between the pieces. The mean- 


ing of this ceremony was, that, as the halves of 


the beasts belonged to each other, so the two 
persons who made the alliance must be regarded 
as one ever after; and as the beasts were cut into 
halves, so he who breaks the alliance shall like- 
wise be cut into pieces. Inthe case of Abram 
it is God alone who binds man by commandment 
and himself by promise, and therefore God alone 
who, in the appearance of a flaming torch, passes 
between the pieces of the animals killed by Abram. 
Although the patriarch killed a heifer, ram and 
she-goat, other nations were accustomed to use 
other animals. Plutarch says that the Beeotians 
divided a dog into two pieces when performing 
the ceremonies referred to.—Prof. Hilprecht in 
S. S. Times. 


——_--e—____- 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 119. 


ON RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 

David Ferris, in his Journal, makes the fol- 
lowing remark, which may be a profitable caution 
to some: “In one respect I was apt to err, until 
experience taught me better. This was talking 
too much about religion in my own will and 
time. At length I found it tended to poverty ; 
and I learned, when in company, not to be 
forward to enter into any discourse concerning 
religion or any other subject; but to be content 
to keep silence and be esteemed a fool; until 
Truth arose, a subject presented, and liberty was 
given for conversation. Then I found a qualifi- 
cation to speak to the edification of others, and 
my own peace and satisfaction. I mention this 
for the benefit of others; being convinced that 
many who have had experience of the Truth, and 
have in some degree witnessed a change of heart, 
have talked so much on religious subjects, that 
their souls have become barren; so as scarcely to 
know when good cometh.” 

While there is need of care in this respect, 
there is also a danger to some, especially to those 
of a diffident disposition, and those who are not 
so thoroughly humbled under the Divine Power 
as to be willing to appear as fools for Christ’s 
sake,—that they may withhold a testimony for 
their Master, when it is really called for. In the 
Youth’s Companion, an instance is recorded, 
where a manifest blessing rested upon the faithful 
discharge of such a duty. After speaking of the 
wisdom needed in speaking to another person 
upon his religious welfare, and that personal 
allusions of the kind should be made modestly 
and quietly, the narrative says :— 


“Two New York merchants lived near neigh- 
bors in the environs of the city, and rode to and 
from their business in the morning and evening 
trains. They saw each other every day, but were 
not intimate friends, and were very seldom to- 
gether. One was a religious man, and the other 
was not. 

One day it happened that they occupied the 
same seat in the car. They fell into talk on 
business matters, discussed the general condition 
and prospects of trade, and then spoke of their 
personal successes. 

“It has been a lucky year for me,” said the 
elder of the two. “I suppose I could retire with 
a hundred thousand dollars. That certainly is 
a competence, and I don’t know as I care for any 
more.” 

“Yes, that is enough,” replied the younger. 
“You are provided for.” 

“T suppose I am.” 

“For this life. Excuse me, may I ask how 
about the next—the life beyond?” 


“Oh, I don’t worry myself about that!” 

« But wouldn't it be wise now to give serious 
thought to what comes after death?” 

“T can see no use in it. These matters are 
beyond our control. I’ve no fears but it will all 
come out right.” 

“But isn’t that a rather uncertain trust? I 
would not risk it without inquiry and study. 
Here, if anywhere, we want things plain, and the 
words of Christ have made them so.” 

The merchants parted, to all appearances as 
totally different men as when they met; the one 
with a Divine love in his heart; the other taken 
up with the present life, and with no thoughts 
for the life of eternal future. 

No opportunity occurred to renew their con- 
versation. Months passed—and not many— 
before the elder was taken ill. His neighbor 
missed him from the daily trains. He inquired 
after him, but learned of no alarming disease or 
danger. 

At length, one day while he was in the city, a 
telegram, sent at the sick man’s request, was 
handed to him in his office, “A. is dying, and 
wishes to see you.” The merchant hurried away, 
and at the earliest possible moment stood by his 
neighbor’s bedside. 

« “I could not die,” the sick man whispered, 
“till I had seen you and thanked you. What 
you said that morning on the cars came up to 
me since I have been confined at home. I’ve 
looked into it, thought over it and prayed over 
it. I’m going now, but going in peace. Christ 
is my Saviour. My trust and hope are in Him.” 


The power for good of a “ word fitly spoken,” 
when impressed on the heart by the Spirit of 
Christ, is shown by the following incident :— 

“ Many years ago, a child was leaving the 


junior department of a city school for a new home 


in the country. As he left, his old teacher put 
her hand upon his head, and in a single, simple 
sentence commended him to God and to good. 
Years passed, and the child grew up, and read 
books, English, French,German, Greek, on ethics 
and listened to lectures on the same subject, by 
famous professors in a venerable university. But 
no word which he read in the pages of ancient 
philosophers, or listened to from the lips of living 
teachers, ever proved to him a beacon-light like 
the simple words of his old school-mistress. In 
the time of temptation, the learned discussions of 
the philosophers were forgotten, or were remem- 
bered only to cause bewilderment as to the basis 
of right and duty; but the lesson of childhood 
shone then the most clearly in the secret chamber 
of the soul, and neither time nor doubt had power 
to dim its radiance. Perhaps neither mother 
nor teacher can lead the child into the knowledge 
of the world’s deeper wisdom ; but a few simple, 
earnest words, for God and good, from either, 
may do far more,—they may enter into the very 
being of the child, to be a strength in weakness, 
a refuge in temptation, and a cherished memory 
in the long, hard conflict of earthly life. This is 
not the wisdom which is taught by the speculative 
thinkers; but it is the best and most enduring 
wisdom, nevertheless.” 


That eminent minister, Richard Jordan, who 
died in 1826, is said to have been one who was 
“apt to teach” in social conversation. He re- 
marked of himself, that he sometimes felt himself 
as much under the Divine anointing when en- 
gaged in serious conversation, or relating religious 
anecdotes, as when pleading the cause of his 
Saviour in the public assemblies of his people. 
On one such occasion, when visiting at the house 
of a friend in New Jersey, during the evening, 
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he addressed each of the four sons in the family 
where he was staying, in a conversational way. 
One he cautioned against the use of tobacco; 
another against excess in eating; another he 
warned against too much laughter; and the fourth 
against talking too much. 

What effect attended these admonitions we are 
not informed ; but they were probably all judi- 
cious, and no one of that four addressed could 
evade the application to himself of the advice, on 
the plea that it was intended for others. 


J. W. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 
Recent Work of the Tract Association. 


The work of preparing new electrotype plates 
for the older Tracts, is still in progress. A new 
set has been completed for “Straightforwardness 
Essential to the Christian.” The title does not 
mean that to the Christian only, straightforward- 
ness is essential ; but that without it, a profession 
of Christianity can avail no more than the sound- 
ing brass or the tinkling cymbal. This remark- 
able exposition of the scrupulous delicacy of the 
balances of the sanctuary, is not so well known 
as it should be. Although best suited to cul- 
tured minds, the language is not above the com- 

rehension of persons of ordinary education. 
Sentai its usefulness has been lessened by 
the small size of the letters, and also by the wear 
to which they have been subjected during the 
forty-five years that have passed since the plates 
were cast. The matter that had covered twelve 
pages in the old, has been expanded in the new 
to twenty pages. 

Equally instructive with the foregoing, is the 
essay by the same writer—Mary Ann Kelty— 
entitled, “Individual Influence ;” which has also 
been extended from twelve to twenty pages. 

The Tract on Profane Swearing, has been some- 
what shortened and put into larger sized type. It 
is a moral disquisition, adapted to logical minds, 
but not so well calculated to interest uneducated 
people and boys. To supply the latter class of 
readers, a new Tract of four pages has been 
written, entitled, “ Vulgar and Profane Lan- 
guage.” Simple words are used, and an incident 
is introduced to encourage the users of such lan- 
guage, to seek to the Source of all spiritual 
strength for ability to enable them to be de- 
livered from this sinful habit. 

Our Tract No. 9, on Detraction, had long been 
felt to have but little in it to interest the ordi- 
nary reader. The sentences are ponderous, and 
the subject is treated argumentatively. This 
tract has been canceled, and a new one with the 
same title and the same number of pages, that is 
eight, has been substituted. The subject is con- 
sidered didactically, under separate sub-heads. 
These include the origin, progress and effects of 
detraction ; how to treat those who asperse our- 
selves or others; how to act when we are de- 
famed, &c. ; and most important of all, the remedy 
for detraction. Several anecdotes and incidents 
are interspersed, calculated to make it more at- 
tractive to readers. 

This is a subject of much importance to us all. 
Thomas Story remarks in his Journal in refer- 
ence to detracting from the reputation of other 
people: “I do verily think this secret evil hath 
done more hurt to Christian Society in general, 
and to us as a people in a more particular manner, 
than all the open and flagrant sins which any 
among us have fallen into unto this day. For open 
evil is seen of all—but secret evils reign and rage 
in the dark as with toleration and authority ; and 
yet to be called a false accuser or a calumniator, 
is highly offensive to mankind, even to be sup- 


posed to be guilty of it.” Another Friend writes: 
“There are many shades of turpitude in this pre- 
vailing evil, * * * and, startling as the senti- 
ment may appear, observation induces me to be- 
lieve that few very few, even among professed 
Christians, have wholly washed their hands from 
this defilement.” 

The Tract entitled “Origin and Object of 
Civil Government,” not being entirely satisfac- 
tory, has been supplanted by another and shorter 
essay, bearing thesame title. The latter explains 
the position which Friends and other Christian 
professors hold on this subject, consistently with 
the precepts of the New Testament. 

A new edition of “Divine Preservation at 
Sea,” has been put into eight pages of larger 
sized type. The narratives are placed under ap- 
propriate headings, which give the tract a neater 
and more attractive dress. 

“ Reasons why Women should be permitted to 
exercise the gifts of the Holy Spirit, particularly 
with reference to the ministry of the Gospel,” 
has been carefully revised, under the more concise, 
comprehensive and aggressive title, “ Womens’ 
Preaching as well as Mens’, a gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” As far as we know, all the principal 
arguments against women being allowed to preach 
the Gospel, derived from the New Testament, are 
fully met and plainly set forth. In this respect 
the revised is a decided improvement on the orig- 
inal essay. 

Three new Tracts have been added. A leaflet 
entitled “What Then?” is well suited for circu- 
lation among those whose ambition limits their 
best efforts to the attainment of earthly treasures 
and emvluments. Some inquiries having been 
made for publications giving the views of Friends 
on “the Communion,” an eight page tract has 
been prepared with that title. It contains a care- 
ful examination of the texts in the New Testa- 
ment, that the advocates of an outward ordi- 
nance claim establish it a perpetual obligation 
for Christians to observe. Other passages of 
Scripture are quoted to show that the true com- 
munion of Christians with Him who is the bread 
of life, is inward and spiritual. This communion 
has been the privilege of the righteous, in all 
ages and generations of the world—before, as 
well as since the coming of our Holy Redeemer. 
For the Israelites of old drank of that rock which 
followed them, and that rock was Christ. It is 
to be hoped that this Tract will have a service 
among some who profess to be Friends, but who 
advocate the use of outward bread and wine. 
The third new Tract is entitled, “ Remarkable 
Conversion of Jacob Parsons.” It covers eight 
pages of large type. 

Lastly we have bound the miscellaneous read- 
ing matter of the “ Moral Almanac,” from 1868 
to 1887, inclusive, with a suitable title page, 
making a book of 324 pages. There was material 
for 100 copies only, for which 25 cents each will 
be charged. An opportunity is thus afforded for 
securing this valuable collection of moral and 
religious anecdotes and extracts, at a nominal 
cost. A like opportunity is not likely to occur 
again. E. M. 


A Curious Mental Phenomenon.—In some re- 
marks on the late Judge Woodruff, of New Jersey, 
Judge Dixon said:— 


“Whatever might have been Judge Woodruff’s 
first impression when he was practicing at the 
Bar with regard to the case that came into his 
hands, whatever might be his abstract notion of 
the laws, he never failed to bring his mind to an 
abiding conviction that the cause he wasemployed 


to advocate was the cause of justice.” He then 
illustrated what he meant as follows: 

“T remember a very remarkable exemplifica- 
tion of this trait of his character. A case wag 
committed to his keeping, and as soon as it was 
disclosed to him he applied the correct rule of 
the law and decided against his client. But he 
pursued his investigation to see whether his first 
impression was sound, My association with him 
in the case led to frequent conferences. The 
next time I saw him I found that doubt had been 
engendered in his mind whether his first im 
pression was right, but still these doubts seemed 
to him so tenuous that he did not think any other 
mind could be brought to entertain them. At 
the next conference his doubts had grown into 
a belief that his first opinion was wrong and a 
hope that he might persuade other minds to view 
the case as he then did. At the next conference 
his belief had become a conviction, and he had 
becomesatisfied that other minds could be brought 
to the same view, and at last his conviction was 
so strongly grounded that it seemed to him that 
the view he had at first entertained was prepos- 
terous, and that no reasonable man, on full ex- 
planation of the case, could entertain any other 
opinion than that to which he had at last come, 
This illustrates one of his distinctive traits. He 
always became at last sure that his client’s cause 
was right.” 

In commenting on this subject, and pointing 
out the danger of tampering with clear convictions 
of right or duty, the Christian Advocate says :— 

“Not a few instances have occurred in which 
men have come to do‘acts, under the conviction 
that they were right and could be made to appear 
right to others, which every unsophisticated man 
would denounce, and which they themselves in 
the beginning believed to be wrong. 

“Much of the infidelity that exists originates 
in this way. Whether the tale be true or not, 
that David Hume accepted a position on the 
negative in debate upon the truth of Christianity, 
and afterward became an unbeliever as a result 
of his zealous and indefatigable preparation to 
speak against Christianity, it is certain that the 
story is in harmony with human nature.” 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Poisonous Gases—Several persons died and 
others were in imminent danger a short time 
since, at Troy, N. Y., from inhaling a gas made 
for use as a fuel, and which escaped into the air 
from some defect in the pipe that passed by the 
homes of the victims. The fuel gas is a mixture 
of 56 parts of Hydrogen gas and 44 parts of 
Carbonic oxide: and both are almost without 
smell, the danger is the greater, since the air 
may gradually become contaminated with it 
without the odor exciting attention. The Car- 
bonic oxide is a deadly poison, and a compara 
tively small admixture of it in the air of a room 
is sufficient to produce fatal consequences. 

Buffalo-raising.—Several of the Western ranch- 
men have entered into the business of raisin 
buffaloes. The high price of buffalo robes a 
the quality of the meat may make this a profit- 
able enterprise. 


Cocoa-nuts in Florida.—A large tract of land, 
said to contain 10,000 acres has been purchased 
on the Atlantic coast of Florida, in Dade County, 
for the cultivation of the Cocoa-nut, and extensive 
plantations of the trees have been made. They 
seem to be doing well, and there is reason to hope 
that the enterprise will be successful. 


Liquorice.—The liquorice of commerce is the 
extract obtained from the root of a plant, whose 
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sad is it to reflect that many of the younger 
members in such meetings are growing up under 
teachings and practices which tend to keep them 
in ignorance of the spiritual doctrines of our So- 
ciety ; so that if ever they come to be true Friends 
it will be by a convincement similar to that 
which would bring into the fold one from another 
society. 

The same mail that brought the letter above 
referred to brought also one from a minister in 
another denomination, whose mind has been led 
step by step nearer to the doctrines held by us, 
so that he is able to say, “I am in heart and 
mind a Friend.” He mentions that a few days 
before he wrote, “I went to visit a Society of 
Friends [in Western New York] but found 
them Friends in name. The meetings were 
held as other worldly churches do—a pulpit and 
large pictures for Sabbath School teaching, the 
same in dress and language like the world. A 
few years have brought a change, but I fail to 
see the change for the better, and believe it is 
not primitive, or modern Quakerism improved.” 

Does not such a statement instructively show, 
that those who have been led by the Spirit of 
Christ to see the beauty and excellency of true 
spiritual religion, will not be attracted by the 
“half Jew and half Ashdod” imitations of a 
modified Quakerism ? 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Straters.—In the U. 8. Senate on the 22nd 
ultimo, a letter was presented from Senator Sherman, 
resigning the office of President pro tempore, the resig- 
nation to take effect at one o’clock on the 26th. He 
says the resignation “ will promote the convenience of 
the Senate and the public service to elect'a Senator as 
President pro tempore whose term extends beyond that 
date, so that he may administer the oath of office to 
Senators elect and aid in the organization.” 

The Director of the Mint reports that the produc- 
tion of gold in the United States during the year i886 
exceeded that of any previous year since 1880, and al- 
most equalled the production of that year. It amounted 
to $35,000,000 in 1886, against $31,800,000 in 1885, an 
increase of over $3,000,000. The production of silver, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, was $49,895,930. 

A telegram from St. Louis says that a company of 
American capitalists, including Rufus Hatch, have 
purchased from the heirs of a Dr. Beales, an immense 
tract of land covering 50,000,000 acres, in Northwestern 
Texas, Northeastern New Mexico and Southeastern 
Colorado, which was originally granted to Beales by 
the Mexican Government. The right of the grant was 
protected by the Guadaloupe-Hidalgo treaty. The 
despatch says: “Those interested in the purchase will 
not, at present, make public the exact boundaries.” 

The Senate of ‘Texas has passed a prohibitory amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, for submission to the 
popular vote at a special election in Eighth Month 
next. The vote stood 21 to 8. 

Strong efforts are being made in New York City to 

influence the Legislature of the State to secure, at this 
session, the passage of an amended Excise bill now 
vending there. The New York correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, says: “The out-and-out Prohi- 
bitionists are standing aloof from this movement, be- 
lieving that it is not the sort of radical reform that the 
times demand. What they want is not high license, 
but no license at all—in other words, absolute suppres- 
sion of the saloons, and total abstinence instead of 
moderate drinking. They have no lack of enthusiasm 
and, like the original anti-slavery orators, are possessed 
of a conviction that, how much soever they may be re- 
sisted at present, they are eventually bound to win.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 454, 
the same as during the previous week, and 54 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 250 were males and 204 females: 251 were 
adults and 203 minors: 69 died of consumption; 45 of 
pneumonia; 24 of heart diseases; 23 of convulsions; 
22 of bronchitis; 19 of old age; 15 of marasmus; 15 of 
typhoid fever ; 14 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 13 of croup, and 12 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U.,8. 43’s, registered, 1093; coupon, 
110} ; 4’s, 128}; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 126} a 137. 


Cotton was only in moderate request by the spinners, 
at 9} cts. per lb. 

Petroleum was quiet but steady at 63 cts. for 70 Abel 
test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed.—Choice bran was wanted, but finer ruled dull. 
Sales of western winter at $17.75 a $19 per ton, as to 
quality. 

Flour and Meal.—The movement in flour continued 
slow, and prices favored buyers. Sales of 125 barrels 
Pennsylvania family, at $3.80; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, 
$4; 250 barrels do. straight, at $4.40; 125 barrels In- 
diana, straight, at $4.25; 375 barrels winter patent, at 
$4.70 a $4.85; and 625 barrels Minnesota, patent, at 
$4.85 a $5. Rye flour was steady, at $3 per barrel for 
choice. 

Grain.—Wheat was quiet, No. 2 red closing at 894 
cts. bid and 894 cts. asked. Rye was quiet at 53} cts. 

er bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn was dull with 
No. 2 mixed closing at 46} cts. bid, and 463 cts. asked. 
Oats were quiet: No. 2 white closed at 363 cts. bid and 
37 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were 4 a fc. lower, at 3} a 58 cts. 

Sheep were fairly active at 4a 6 cts. Lambs at 43a 
7 ets. 

Hogs were inactive and jc. higher. 
8} cts. ; State, at 7 a 74 cts. 

Milch calves were active at 5 a 8} cts. 
were fairly active at 2} a 4 cts. 

Milch cows were dull, at $25 a $55. 

The receipts were: 2400 beeves, 10,000 sheep, 6000 
hogs. 

ForEIGgn.—On Second Month 28th, W. H. Smith, 
the leader of the Government in the House of Commons, 


Western, at 8 a 


Fat cows 


stated that the 2lst day of Sixth Month had been | 


decided upon as the date for the national celebration 
of the Queen’s Jubilee The day would be declared a 
holiday, and the Queen would attend a State service 
to be held in Westminster Abbey. 

Sir James Ferguson, Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, stated that diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and Venezuela had been suspended 
owing to a dispute with Venezuela respecting the 
frontier line between that country and British Guiana. 

The jury in the cases of John Dillon and the other 
Irishmen charged with conspiracy, were unable to 
agree on a verdict. Another trial is set down for Fourth 
Month. . 

Of the elections in Germany the results in 334 dis- 
tricts are now known. The candidates elected comprise 
13 New German Liberals, including two who favor the 
Septennate, 73 Conservatives, 30 Imperialists, 89 Na- 
tional Liberals, 90 Centreists, including three who 
support the Army bill, 15 Poles, 15 Alsatians, 2 Guelphs, 
1 Dane and 6 Socialists. Re-elections will be necessary 
in 60 districts. 

In one quarter Bismarck suffered a serious repulse, 
viz., Alsace-Lorraine, where all the candidates who 
were openly advocating the restoration of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France were elected by overwhelming ma- 


jorities, the aggregate vote in their favor being about 


45,000 against less than 20,000 for the more moderate 
candidates. 

The Berlin Tageblatt says that owing to the war scare 
the emigration to America has greatly increased, the 
emigrants coming chiefly from Hesse, Wurtemburg and 
Baden. 

The Berlin National Gazette says that the alliance 
between Italy, Germany and Austria, for reciprocal 
defence and guarantee of the present possessions of the 
parties to the ‘arrangement, is assured of completion, 
although the Italian ministerial crisis may delay its 
formal conclusion. 

A very destructive earthquake occurred on Second 
Month 23d, in Southern France and Northern Italy. 
The destruction of life and property was greatest be- 
tween Nice and Genoa. The whole of the Italian 
Riviera was devastated. 

At the village of Bajardo, situated at the top of a hill, 
a number of the inhabitants took refuge in a church 
building when the shocks were first felt. A subsequent 
and greater shock demolished the building and three 
hundred of the people who were in it were killed. 

At a house near Diano Marina a ball was proceeding 
when the shocks came. The buiiding was completely 
wrecked and a terrible loss of life resulted. The 
dancers lay dead in heaps upon the ground. Many of 
the houses destroyed had large tanks underneath, 
which were filled with new olive oil, intended for ex- 
portation to France and Germany. 

Despatches from Rome give the following official list 
of killed and wounded ; Bajardo, 300 killed and wounded; 
Diano Marina, 250 killed and injured; Brassano, 50 
killed and 36 injured ; Diano Castello, 30 killed ; Cas- 
tello, 30 killed and many injured. It is estimated that 


in the Province of Porto Maurizio 570 were killed and 
156 injured. In the Province of Genoa 64 were killed 
and 37 injured. Bajardo and Diano Marina were the 
only places destroyed. 

Lockroy, the French Minister of Public Works, sa 
that the sewers in the shaken districts are so damaged 
that the soil will become infiltrated with sewage, and 
be a source of contagion as soon as hot weather comes, 
The Government will send engineers and specialists to 
do everything possible to avert such a disaster, 

It is semi-officially stated in St. Petersburg, that 
there is great tension in the relations between the Rus. 
sian and Chinese authorities in the Kuldja district, 
Russian officials think, it is affirmed, that serious mea- 
sures will be necessary to resettle the frontier between 
Russia and China in that portion of the empire, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times when 
timely notice is sent to J.G. WiLuiaMs, Supt. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
rade to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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Diep, First Mo. 17th, 1887, RacHEL, wife of Joseph 
P. Lupton, in the 62d year of her age, a member and 
elder of Concord Particular and Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. This dear Friend was firmly attached 
to the doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society, 
and diligent in the attendance of all our meetings. Her 
last iilness, of nearly two months, she bore with Chris- 
tian patience and resignation, imparting suitable coun- 
sel to her family and other relatives. At one time she 
said, “through the boundless mercy of my Heavenly 
Father I believe I shall be accepted.” Nearly her last 
words were “all is well.”” Leaving her friends a well- 
grounded hope of her entrance into everlasting rest. 

——, at Camden, on the 14th of First Mo. 1887, 
PHEBE EMLEN, wife of Wm. B. Cooper, aged about 
67 years, a valued member of Newton Preparative and 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey, 
The unexpected removal of this dear Friend after a 


short illness, was a great shock and surprise to a large ° 


circle of friends, both within and outside of the pale of 
our Society, to whom she had greatly endeared herself, 
Nurtured by her pious parents, the late James and 
Sarah Emlen, in the fear and in the admonition of the 
Lord, the blessing of preservation and support through 
many painful vicissitudes was her continued experi- 
ence. It was evident to those who knew her best, that 
while largely blessed in her latter years with earthly 
comforts, her chief treasure was “in the Heavens ;” and 
her friends are enabled to believe that, through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, her redeemed spirit has 
been received into one of those mansions which He has 
prepared for those who love Him—a sight of the glory 
of which she was graciously permitted in a very re 
markable manner to behold a little before the final 
close. 

, on the 25th of First Mo. 1887, at the residence 
of his sister-in-law, Hannah Hall, after a lingering 
confinement of more than eight years, JosepH Hau, 
in the 87th year of his age, a member of Short Creek 
Monthly and Harrisville Particular Meeting of Friends, 
Ohio. Although a shadow had for a length of time 
dimmed his intellect, an evidence seemed mercifully 
granted to some who witnessed the close of his length- 
ened life, and attended the funeral, that he had been 
gathered as a “shock of corn fully ripe.” 

, at Germantown, on the 28th of First Mo. 1887, 
in the 60th year of her age, Susan D. Emuen, the 
youngest daughter of the late James and Sarah Emlen. 
She was an esteemed member of Germantown Prepara- 
tive and Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. 
This beloved Friend was trained for her Heavenly in- 
heritance, through a long course of bodily affliction, 
and it is believed that she could at times adopt the 
language of the Apostle, “For our light affliction 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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